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what   they  have  in  common therewith is very remarkable.

The Ottoman critics are fully justified in what they say
regarding the originality of the Clshret-Name. It is not, like
most of the contemporary mesnevfs, a translation from the
Persian; so far as I know, there is no similar work in that
language. l The whole conception seems to be Rewani's own.
Even in his similes, though of course he makes free use of
those established by convention, he often displays no little
originality and independence of thought. His style, moreover,
though highly figurative, is generally quite clear. While in
his own way to the full as ingenious as most of his con-
temporaries, he avoids those puzzles and obscurities which
so many of them affect. We have seen that Hasan would
account for this by the fact that Rewanf deals with 'festive
themes,' i. e. with frankly material subjects. But the expla-
nation is insufficient; it is perfectly possible (as has often
been proved) to treat such themes in an involved or ambiguous
style, and the true reason must be looked for in the marked
individuality and the temperament of the poet.

Hasan's observation, however, may serve to direct our atten-
tion to the remarkable objectivity of this poem. The poets of
those days were, as we well know, as a class, extraordinarily
subjective. Mesi'hi, Jacfer Chelebi, and now Rewani are, so
far as we have gone, the only poets of note who have sought
material for their verse in their own experiences in the out-
side world. This is clearly the case in the Book of Wassail,
where it is perfectly obvious to anyone who reads through
the little work that Rewani is singing the carouse such as
it actually was, such as he had himself often shared in. Every
statement here is perfectly frank and perfectly natural, and
there is no suggestion of any mystic or allegoric sense lurking

1 Rewani's poem ib the only entry under Clshret-Name in Katib Chelebi's
bibhogiaphical dictionaiy.